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correct, for with three months' training in these school
branches he gained vastly. When the same work was
tried at the expiration of this time, we found that he
had learned to add, subtract, multiply, and divide cor-
rectly and quickly. He had improved quite a little in
his writing and spelling, and somewhat in reading, though
this was still not very good.

He came from a rather poor home; both father and
mother were dull, hard-working people. They lived in a
congested neighborhood where the boy was thrown with
bad companions. Indeed, Melvin had been in court
repeatedly over a period of two years, involved in truancy,
stealing, and burglary with the same group of boys.
The problem was that of a typical street gang, and neither
the home nor the neighborhood offered anything to sub-
stitute for the misconduct that characterized these boys.
We were unable to obtain from the dull parents any facts
of significance in regard to the heredity, but we noted
in the physical examination of the boy evidences of
congenital lues; a blood test, however, resulted in a
negative reaction. Neither were we able to obtain a
good developmental history. Our physical examination
showed that there were no sensory defects nor any signs
of nervous disturbance. The boy was fairly well devel-
oped, and himself said that he had never been very ill.

Concerning education, this case illustrates the fallacy
of a very common procedure. It seems to be quite a
prevalent idea that the main training undertaken in
correctional institutions ought to be along the lines of
manual work. Of course numerous considerations enter
in, and for boys of a certain age no doubt trade training
is to be advocated in order that upon release they may
be fitted for an occupation which will make them eco-
nomically successful. But there are some, like Melvin,
who are incapable of (profiting much by the expenditure